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- Particularly when you consider all the other 

attractions of Milton Keynes. 

Like factories, warehouses and offices all ready 
and waiting to move into. 

_ And houses ready and waiting, too. 

Like excellent communications. (We are just. 
1 mile off the M1, hallway between London and 
Birmingham). 

_ Andaunique Ebnation of town and country, 

industry and housing, highways and byways. 

They all help when it comes to 
preventing British industry becoming ePAUULI RON 
Hyde-bound. DONS 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: DIRECTOR OF COMMERCE, MILTON KEYNES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, WAVENDON TOWER, MILTON KEYNES MK17 8LX. TEL: MILTON KEYNES (0908) 74000. 
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y have done every spring for more than a thousand years, to hunt the Bowhead whale Foniarou: 
peted and air-conditioned conference room in London, the International Whaling Commission will ho 
their hands. The Commission is meeting ° agree the size of next s 
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face the possibility of an outright ban on sl whaling. Their 
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ell of the anger and humiliation e : bY the Eskimos at last year’s dec 
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strial uses that can be met oF modern thetic Sonstinitce, the Eskimos use every scrap of th 
society’s concern for vanishing wildlife comes into ethical collision with its respect for cultural minorities. 
g.the whale: will destroy the Sele Report by JEREMY BUGLER. Photographs by COLIN JONES. 
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Toca tch whales Eskimos use modern weapons aoe ancient skills. 


At the water’s edge, the hunters shelter behind a windbreak. To whoops and cheers, Eskimos use blocks and tackle ar 
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9 BillyWeber(secondleft) and crew keep warm on five meals a day. 
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haul in Point Hope’s first Bowhead of the season, a 
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take to their sealskin boats to hunt Bowhead whales. With flensing knives and hook, the gory | 


The whale’s skin and ten-inch cover of blubber already removed, the Eski 
the skull which for special reasons is returned to the sea. They belie’ 


pull open the rib cage. Unlike commercial whalers, the Point Hope Eskimos use almost every scrap of the m 
spirit of the whale. In a good season, Bowheads can provide most of the meat which Point Hopers w 
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not to an igloo these days, but to colour television. 


oint Hope’s Mayor, haul off the jaw and lip. 


Dogs and machines and rubbish litter Point Hope. 


illy Weber is of average 
height, has a muscular 
frame, a stomach as flat 
as a paddle blade and an 
appetite for tests of 
extreme physical endur- 
ance. He relishes long 
lone rides over mountain 
and tundra on his snow machine. 
Middle age seems only to have added 
stamina to strength: some say he is 
tougher, stronger, fitter than any of 
the younger men in his community. 
‘Oh, Billy Weber,’ said one of his 
neighbours, ‘now he’s a true aborigi- 
nal.” Spoken by one Eskimo of 
another, that means that Billy 
Weber, however successful in the 
world of the Taniks (whites), remains 
a true Inupiat, an essential Eskimo. 
He is also a whaling captain. 

He was born 44 years ago at Point 
Hope, Alaska, where the houses 
were semi-subterranean affairs with 
walls made of the jaw-bones of the 


Bowhead whale. As a child, warmed 
by a stove fuelled with whale blub- 
ber, he listened to his elders talk of 
the whale hunt, and the difference 
between the two kinds of Bowhead, 
the Ingutuuk, smaller, fatter, sweeter 
to eat, and the Usingwatcheak, 
longer and more slender. 

He went to the Native school, 
learnt English and had his head slap- 
ped every time he was caught saying 
a word of Eskimo. He also learned 
about whaling and at seven or eight 
years old went out to the whaling 
camp, pitched on the pack ice of the 
frozen sea, to do menial jobs for the 
whaling crew. He then began the ten- 
to-twelve-year apprenticeship of 
whaling, waiting all that time before 
he was allowed into the whaling 
boat. Early he learned the delight of 
muktuk, the skin and top blubber of 
the whale, which is caviar to the 
Eskimo. He liked to eat it best with 
seal oil or Lea and Perrins sauce. 


AL AN ENURESIS PERLITE One WNC reso Sosontchatrhn 


Point Hope, Billy Weber’s village, 
faces Siberia across the Chukchi 
Sea, some 150 miles inside the Arctic 
Circle. A village of about 400 people, 
Point Hope is the utterly remote 
centre of true Eskimo whaling. The 
Point Hope whalers have for decades 
been known as the best whalers; the 
most careful, the most skilled, the 
most traditional. Whaling is stamped 
all over it, from the raised jawbones 
of the festival ground where Point 
Hopers rejoice after the season, to 
the whalebone cemetery where Point 
Hopers rest. Point Hope is a whaling 
collective, hunting and sharing the 
whale among its people. 

In early spring this year, Billy 
Weber ceased his well-paid job as a 
driver of heavy construction machin- 
ery, and finished the final prepara- 
tions of a whaling captain. This posi- 
tion is taken with extreme serious- 
ness, a whaling captain being a man 
of great prestige in Point Hope. 


Point Hope’s first successful captain this year, Seymour Tuzr 


Billy asked Andrew Tooyak 
harpoon for him and Titus Nasho 
puk to be helmsman. To make up 
rest of his crew he got 
Kahyoulik of the keen eyesight, F 
Sage, a man who could sleep in 
bitterest cold, young  Frar 
Scheafer and _ wild-haired 
Nashookpuk. All winter Billy Wel 
and his wife Alice had been prep 
ing for the spring hunt. Most of Ay 
they spend waiting for the sea ice 
open up, to form a ‘lead’ or chan 
of open water where they could hi 
the whale. In the last week in Ap 
the ice opened up. Billy Weber, 
longer earning 18-20 dollars an hc 
but now spendirig 500 dollars a we 
on his crew, went out on the ice a 
set up his whaling camp. He v 
ready to whale. It was his 3: 


season. 
eee 
We know less about the Bowhe 
whale (Balaena mysticetus) th 
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or, with his wife Claudia, his daughter and grandchildren. 


any of the other great whales. 
ne of the baleen whales, equip- 
rith enormous sieve-like plates 
n) which hang from the upper 
Feeding, the baleen whale 
its mouth to filter the zoé- 


ton and small fish in the water. — 


. its mouth is full, it raises its 
e, pushes the water out through 
ileen and swallows the trapped 


the North Alaskan Eskimos, 
owhead is a shy, easily scared, 
oving creature which if struck 
rly surrenders without a fight. 
ives himself up to us,” Eskimos 
said, regarding a caught whale 


pecific decision by God that the - 


os should have it. 
s a huge beast: Amos Lane of 
Hope, one of the village’s best 


, caught a Bowhead 64ft long, 


Lee plates stretching over | 
aceful and rather tog os 
30W head’ s 


are more restricted than those of any 
of the other great whales. It lives a 
life closely linked to the pack ice: the 
Western Arctic Bowheads winter in 
the South Bering Sea at the southern 
edge of the frozen sea. As spring 
comes they migrate northwards 
through the Bering Straits, following 
the leads in the ice pack. Some 
Bowheads follow the leads nearest to 
shore, where they become the prey 
of the Eskimos of St Lawrence 
Island, Kivalina, Wales, Point Hope, 
Wainwright and Barrow. The whales 
spend the summer in the feeding 


grounds of the Beaufort Sea, and 
then in the 


autumn move south 
again. A few villages hunt the 
Bowhead in the autumn instead of 
the spring: 

For these lonely. pastel villages, 


__the Bowhead has long been the pro- 
vider of the true Inupiat foods, the 


whale meat, muktuk, blubber and oil. 


ing and the baleen plates for weaving 


into baskets and making whips and . 


ties. While the Bowhead harvest has 


- fluctuated, in good times this whale 


has given these Eskimos some eighty 
per cent of their protein require- 
ments. For the contemporary 
Eskimo, the Bowhead provides 
something even more valuable: a link 
with old Eskimo cultures that were 
entirely dependent on the amazing 
skill of the hunters of the Northern 
ice. One expert who knows a wealth 
about Arctic whaling is Dr John 
Bockstoce, an extravert who inci- 
dentally became, in 1968, the first 
American president of an Oxford 
boat race crew. Bockstoce’s view is 
that ‘the hunt and harvest of the 
Bowhead is a foundation of these 
Eskimo villages.’ 

This foundation was badly shaken 
a year ago, when the International 
Whaling Commission met in Tokyo. 
The year before, the IWC had passed 


a resolution calling on the United 
States to take immediate action to 
reduce the killing of Bowheads. 
Reviewing the progress, the Tokyo 
meeting decided there had been not 
enough. The Commission passed a 
resolution removing the old exemp- 
tion that allowed Eskimos to hunt 
Bowheads. All hunting of Bowheads 
was banned. 

In reaching this decision, the dele- 
gates acted on estimates that there 
are now only between 600 and 1,800 
Bowheads left, and that the current 
population is less than ten per c 
what it once was. They also t 
lot of notice of some omi 
after a slump in whali 
ties, there were now more Eskimos 
hunting whales than ever before. 
Worse, some Eskimos seemed to be 
becoming wild, hit -miss hunters. 

Whaling scientists told the Com- 
mission that in 1976 the Eskimo 
crews had landed 48 Bowheads and 

continued 


ity,’ says one. expe 
bol of the real Eskimo life which their forefathers lived for thousands of years, and whick 


ESKIMOS continued 

struck a further 43 Bowheads and 

lost them. In the spring hunt of 1977, 

the Eskimos landed 26 whales, but 

this time ‘they struck and lost an 
appalling total of 79 whales. Very 
few whales struck by the Eskimo 
harpoon and bomb are thought to 
have much chance of recovering:. 
they swim away and die. It was these 
‘struck and lost’ figures as much as 
anything that alarmed the Commis- 
sion into banning the hunting of the 

Bowhead. 

The Eskimos were stunned. They 
saw (and still see) this resolution as a 
gross assault on their culture by 
aliens. The US Government was also 
badly shaken; the US has been the 
world leader of opposition to com- 
mercial whaling ever since it pro- 
posed a ten-year moratorium (to the 
horror of Japan and Russia) in 1972. 
At the same time it has urged more 
recognition for human and minority 
rights, especially under President 
Carter. The IWC placed America ina 
classic dilemma. Good Americans 
wanted to Save the Whale. And 
Good Americans, bearing in mind 
the way the North American Indian 
had been culturally destroyed, also 
desired to keep the Eskimo. The 
IWC’s ban brought these two ideals 
in direct conflict. 

The United States considered 
objecting to the IWC’s tuling, but 
realised if it did it would lose all its 
moral force in future Commission 
meetings. Furious Eskimo whaling 
captains challenged the rulings in 
court, and lost. Rapidly, the captains 
drew up a plan to manage the 
Bowhead harvest and to regulate 
themselves. At a special meeting of 
the Whaling Commission in 
December, the United States then 
tactfully pressed for a limited quota 
for the Eskimos. It got it: twelve 
whales harvested or eighteen struck, 
whichever occurred first. It was less, 
much less, than the Eskimos 
expected. 

Rage centred first at Barrow, self- 
styled ‘The Top of the World’ 
because it is on the north edge of 
Alaska. Significantly, Barrow is a 
half-and-half society, with almost as 
many whites (oil men, construction 
men and workers from the huge US 
Arctic Naval Research Lab) visible 
as Eskimos. Some Barrow Eskimos 
openly promised the quota would be 
broken: ‘The white man cannot take 
the whale from the Eskimo.’ White- 
hatred reached a pitch far above the 
usual attitude of the Alaskan to ‘the 
lower 48’, his tight dismissive term 
for the continental United States. 

By mid-April tension was notice- 
able. Barrow had no fewer than 35 
crews out on the ice. On 23 April the 
first whale of the season was taken, 
at Savunga, by St Lawrence Island 
Eskimos. 

Point Hope, more truly Eskimo 
than Barrow and always more discip- 
lined, was seized by the annual whal- 
ing excitement, laced this time with a 


30 sense of injustice and, especially 
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among some of the young Point Hop- 
ers, a dash of white-hatred. As the 
whaling crews moved out to set up 
camp on the ice, they were joined by 
‘feds’ — men from the US National 
Marine Fisheries Service. These men 
fell into two groups — ‘researchers’ to 
examine the whales taken and espe- 
cially to count passing Bowheads so 
that a better estimate of their num- 
bers could be made; and ‘enforcers’: 
two well-built special agents to see 
the law (that is, the quota) was 
observed. 

Then a small blue tent appeared on 
the ice. In it were two members of 
Greenpeace, the environmental 
group opposed to any hunting of the 
Bowhead, even by Eskimos. Some 
Point Hope Eskimos, at this time, 
merged all unfamiliar white faces in 
the village together and made a sim- 
ple equation: he’s white, he’s against 
us. 

Billy Weber moved on to the ice 
around 25 April. The north-east wind 
had opened a beautiful lead south of 
the long spit on which Point Hope is 
built. He joined fourteen other whal- 
ing captains, making a winding jour- 
ney across the pack-ice with his Ski- 
doo and those of his crew pulling out 
his umiak, his whaling boat, and the 
rest of the equipment on heavy 
sledges. 

He placed his boat right at the edge 
of the lead, its bow hanging over the 
open water, ready to be launched. A 
superb piece of craftsmanship, the 
umiak is made out of the skins of the 
bearded seal and is one of those 
examples of a traditional construc- 
tion that is much better than modern 
alternatives. It is light and utterly 
silent in the water. The Bowhead’s 
keen hearing would soon pick up the 
slap of water against a wooden or 
metal boat. A glass fibre boat might 
be damaged in the ice: the umiak’s 
skin could be mended in minutes. 

The Eskimos use a ‘darting gun’, a 
metal harpoon with a line and float 
attached together with an explosive 
‘bomb’. When the harpoon is driven 
into a whale, the bomb is shot into 
the beast by a triggering mechanism. 


It explodes deep inside. The boat 
carries also an extra darting gun 
(without harpoon) and an amazing 
‘shoulder gun’, a heavy brass gun 
invented by Victorian whalers that 
can fire a bomb from a distance. 
Point Hopers use this gun with care, 
but Barrow whalers can be different. 
‘They are the kings of the hip- 
shooters there,’ remarked John 
Bockstoce. Misuse of this gun is 
blamed for much ‘strike and lost? 
whaling. 

Behind his boat, Weber’s crew set 
up canvas windbreaks, sheltering the 
heavy sledges covered with caribou 
skins and old sleeping bags. On these 
sledges the crew spent many hours 
of this spring. 

On either side of Billy Weber’s 
boat ranged the boats of Point 
Hope’s fourteen other crews. And 
behind them, equally spaced out, 
were the tents of the camp itself. 
These tents are both resting places 
and cook-houses. In Billy Weber’s, 
two young Point Hope boys (known 
as ‘boyers’) kept the tent warm by 
feeding a fat, spluttering stove with 
chunks of raw blubber. Irene 
Tooyak, wife of Billy’s harpooner, 
did the cooking. ‘She’s the best in 
the West,’ said Billy, generously 
inviting visitors to partake. Lydia 
Nashookpuk, health centre worker 
and wife of Billy’s helmsman, helped 
prepare the five meals a day that the 
whalers need to keep warm on the 
ice. 

The neatness and good equipment 
of his camp was important to Billy 
Weber. For one thing he has a good 
record as a whaler. He caught his 


_ first whale in 1970, after five years 


without success, and bowed to the 
tradition whereby a captain taking 
his first whale gets no share of it. 
Since. then, he has taken eight 
Bowheads, including one abundant 
year when he got three, one of which 
was a big 47-footer. ‘Weber’s a good 
captain,’ said one Point Hoper. ‘He 
doesn’t take risks, he knows what 
he’s doing.’ : 
Whaling, one sensed, was import- 
ant to Billy Weber as a way of 


underlining his identity. Hiis 


who has made it ‘outside 


Alaska. He has worked forye 
construction projects, lo) 
fingers in the process. || 
prime stint on the Alaska 
As a labour foreman, he e¢ 
much that he saved ever 
after taxes, some 950 dollar |} 
whaling, the supreme activi! 
Alaskan Eskimo, he has alw 
able to spell out: I am ! 


Eskimo, true aboriginal. 


The convention of whalis 
forces this: when landed, tk 
is shared out according to | 
orate ritual. Much of the wh 


grand gesture, the whaling | 


sees shared among the othe} 
and then among all the othe: 
holds of his village. As a \ 
demonstrating to a commun, 
he is still part of it, the Eski 
no better way than to bec 


whaling captain and then 
whale. 3 
_ In those first days on 


the temperature way below Ze 
said, ‘I’m all burned up. Beir 
by others how to whale.’ For 


Hope had been allotted a 
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to: 
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just two whales to take. (In é 
year, they’d take eight, ten, 
fourteen). It made it hard f« 
captains. ‘And our represent 
did nothing. President Carte 
kiss my ass as far as I’m concer 


Others would have put 


it 


more harshly to a white reporte 
sheer gall of being told by whi 


save the Bowhead. 
History, in this respect, 
Eskimo’s_ side. The 


is oO 


Bow 


whale’s real troubles date fron 
year 1848, when the first Ame 


whaling ship went north 


inte 


Arctic Ocean. These white wh 
were Yankees, mainly from 
England towns like New Bed: 


They killed Bowheads in er 


eat 1 


bers. As many as 53 ships, 1 
shore stations, were in the | 


John Bockstoce, who as 
being a regular visitor to Po 


wel 
int E 


is Curator of Ethnology of the 
Dartmouth Whaling Museum, 
started a search of the records 
log books of the Yankee whalers 
has found that there were more. 
2,800 voyages by these whaler 


the Bering Straits between 


1848 


1915. ‘More than 700 voyages oc 
red in the first years, when 
fishery was going like gang-buste 


says Bockstoce. 


The whalers were after the bal 
more than anything else. The | 
mouth-plates were used as stiffer 
for corsets, hat-bands, and coll 


and as whips for buggies. 


Up 


about 1910 there were no alternati 
to this ‘whalebone’, and Bowhe 
pinched the waist of Victorian lac 


everywhere. The trade was 


SO gt 


that whalers from Bremen and C 
enburg in Germany, Hawaii and" 
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“joined in. Bie 
ely how many whales iHiey 


thas not yet been accurately 


Ne white whaling caused a 
phic crash in the Bowhead 
Mion to the order of a few 
ads. Today, nearly sixty years 
e end of Yankee whaling of 
ds, this whale has not re- 
li its numbers. The fault, the 
NEskimos are not shy to shout 
with the white man and his 
ship, not the Eskimo with 


}tanding by their boats, sitting 
Ine sledges behind the 
leaks, watching the water and 
Mer crews on the lead, the 
tle was very like a row of 
afternoon fishermen strung 
he bank of a reservoir. There 
tile to do but wait for the float 


i) Weber’s crew always had at 
wo men-.watching the water 
j2 neighbouring crews for the 
if the waved paddle which 
nt whale coming, keep quiet. 
1 himself spent a little time 
}to call up other crews on 
italkies loaned them by the 
a gesture the Eskimos did not 
y trust. Titus Nashookpuk, 
jand patient, took up his rifle 
jnow and then to shoot a King 
}duck from the great flocks 
fing northwards overhead. The 
appeared a few hours later in 
im of stew and rice, delicious — 
a white man could take fright 
ing a duck head, complete with 
n his plate. 

younger men of the crew, Roy 
rancis and Jan, played cards, 
-boxed to keep warm and 
At night the watch went on, 
ndeed the men preferred to 
in the warmer daylight hours. 
of these men, none of the 
were earning money while on 


had seen only one Bowhead, 
- out to chase. A few crews had 
elugas, a small white whale 
en to twelve feet long. On 28 
e crews came in from the ice. 
ind had shifted to the south 
osed in the lead. All the equip- 
everything including the 
n stove, was. laboriously 
1 off the ice. ‘ 
Sunday, 30 April, St. Thomas’ s 


dressed in their best parkas, 
: and fur trimmed with 


on church had a good congrega- — 


preacher talk of the signs that Jesus 
Christ is returning: wars, food shor- 
tages, streets unsafe to walk, and a 
time of laws on hunting game. ‘Now 
we have only two whales to catch. 
This is a sign of the food shortage 
and I am sure it is a sign of the 
coming of Jesus.’ 

That afternoon the wind shifted 
and the lead reopened. Weber’s crew 
were back on the ice. Andrew 
Tooyak,. harpoonist, was relaxed, 
talking about the old days when his 
grandparents were in an umiak that 
was overturned by a whale. His 
grandmother was drowned. Tooyak 
has good standing as a harpoonist: 
one year he got five. 

Titus Nashookpuk, though, had no 
tales to tell of risks he had run to get 
a whale. ‘We are always careful.’ It 
is white men, it seems, who delight in 
risk-running. Care and silence were 
the real thing, said Titus. ‘The whale 
has much brains, so when the boat 
goes after him, I must use brains too. 
Where does he come up? Here? 
There? I must turn the boat.’ 

Billy Weber was a little tense. He 


broke the surface. It was perhaps 
twenty yards from Weber’s boat. 
Billy Weber raised his harpoon, pre- 
pared to let fly, needing his boat to 
come just a little closer. The whale 
submerged. The crew _ paddled 
around silently, waiting for it to 
break surface again. It never did. 
After pulling the boat back on the 
ice, the crew gave vent io their 
frustration. ‘Damn, we were so 
near!’ Billy Weber explained that if it 
hadn’t been for the. quota, he’d have 
let fly with a darting gun without the 
float and line attached. He’d have 
taken a chance on getting the right 
spot. The quota, counting a strike as 
good as a landing, stopped him. 
And that, the International Whal- 
ing Commission would no doubt 
have said, was just the point. The 
quota produces better whaling. 


It was Barrow rather than Point 
Hope that the IWC must have had 
especially in mind. Barrow is the 
home of the wild whalers. Crews 
there are much less prepared and less 
well trained than the Point Hopers. 


We are without plants . . . we are 
raised by the meat of animals. If 


they stop our whaling our craving 
for oil would be too strong. 


knew that the quota of just two 
whales, struck or landed, meant both 
that he had only a slight chance of 
luck this year, and that if he did get 
close to a whale, he could not afford 
to miss. 

May Ist: after only a day on the ice 
the crews were forced off again. A 
wind rose gradually, going up to 25 
miles an hour and taking the effective 
temperature down to around minus 
45°F. The snow blew like Sahara 
sand, the husky dogs curled up back 
to the wind, visibility dropped to a 
hundred yards and no one could 
whale. 

By afternoon the next day, the 
wind was still blowing but dropping. 
The news from the lead was good, 
and Point Hope became a blur of Ski- 


doos and Honda three-wheel motor- 


cycles making for the ice. 
At Billy Weber’s camp the atmos- 


_ phere was much tauter than the easy 


story-telling and card-playing hours 
of the previous week. Everyone was 
on their toes. At around 3.30 pm, 
John Kahyoulik reported that a crew 
down the lead was signalling: whale 
coming. It surfaced close to the 
camp, only a few yards-away, and 
-was gone before any of the hunters 


_ could move. 


An hour later. 
Moving swiftly and silently, Billy 
Weber got his crew launched. They 
paddled in a rhythm, Titus Nashook- 
puk at the helm, Billy Weber himself 
at harpoon, for Andrew was missing. 


_ Quite sudderily, a broad black back 


. Another signal. . 


Last year, one crew reportedly made 
the mistake of shooting a whale in 
the act of mating. The old Eskimo 
rule was never to do this, unless you 
could be sure of killing both whales. 
The Barrow crew did not, and the 
surviving Bowhead came back to 
upset the boat. One man was 
drowned, 

If whaling standards at Barrow 
have deteriorated, some believe the 
discovery of Alaskan oil is to blame. 
Eskimos found they could earn good 
money (11 dollars an hour minimum) 
on the pipeline, and it became.easier 
to put up the money to become a 
whaling captain. Hence the 35 crews 
on the ice off Barrow this year. 

In this context, whaling takes on 
more than an economic or traditional 
colour. The oil-rich Eskimos, some 
believe, meed to whale to re- 
emphasise their nature. Half out of 
the old Eskimo culture, whaling is a 
way of stressing identity. 

If this theory is right, the more the 
Eskimo villages change and take on 
the American way of life, the more 
‘the Eskimos will want to go whaling. 
Certainly Point Hope today is 
experiencing no diminution in whal- 
ing while all else around is changing. 
Point Hope has only a few dog teams 
left: it has countless snow-machines 
and Honda ATCs (All Terrain 
Cycles). It has electricity, frame- 
built houses, imported food, 
imported oil for the stoves and gas 
for the machines. A huge 6.6 million 
dollar community centre, including 


two schools, two basket-ball courts, 
a gymnasium and a swimming pool, 
is being built. Colour TV came last 
summer. 

‘The pace of change here has been 
tremendous,’ says the young, ami- 
able mayor of Point- Hope, Elmer 
Frankson. While the community 
centre is being built in all its luxury, 
Point Hopers can earn 14 dollars an 
hour for labouring and 18 dollars an 
hour for carpentry or electrical 
work. This means that Point Hopers 
can earn £300 to £500 a week. 

For the old Point Hopers, the pace 
is frantic. They see the young chil- 
dren speaking English among them- 
selves, and having to be taught 
Eskimo at school. The young men 
and women, though, find the change 
most threatening. To be sure, they 
have a Ski-doo that can do sixty 
miles an hour, a hi-fi at home — anda 
new deep freeze (who said you 
couldn’t sell a fridge to an Eskimo?): 
They can buy pineapples and Kel- 
logg’s Frosted Pop-Tarts at the store. 
But as they see the Eskimo culture 
being dynamited by the American 
Way of Consumption, they are 
uncertain who they are or where they 
are going. ‘They come from a distant 
past, into an uncertain — present, 
toward a non-existent future,’ says 
one Point Hope teacher. 

And the more Point Hope and 
Barrow change, the more TV they 
watch and the more marijuana they 
smoke, the-more they need whaling. 
This supreme ritual shouts out across 
the pack ice: I am still an Eskimo! 
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After Billy Weber saw that whale 
slip away from him, the crew 
remained at the same pitch of watch- 
fulness that day. It was around nine 
that evening that Weber became 
aware that another crew was having 
better luck. 

Seymour Tuzroyluke, a sad-faced 
53-year-old carpenter and carver of 
walrus tusks, had taken a place way 
down. the lead to the left. On that 
evening of 2 May, around six in the 
evening, his wife Claudia was just 
bringing up a supper of coffee and 
spaghetti when one of the crew 
saw the whale. They immediately 
launched the boat and Claudia had 
hardly paddled a stroke before the 
whale rose again. Seymour himself 
threw first the harpoon and then fired 
the darting gun. He struck, and the 
whale dived. 

It took about three hours to kill 
her. For a long time she disappeared. 
When she resurfaced, Augustus 
Kwana. harpooned. She went down 
again and when she came back Joe 
Frankson harpooned her. Last of all, 
Willy Omnik got her with the shoul- 
der gun — twenty pounds of iron and 
brass. She blew blood and died. 

Nothing explains better the role of 
whaling in Eskimo society than the 
process of cutting up the carcass. 
While the whale was still in the 
water, the crews involved in the kill 


cut into the carcass the lines on 
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which she would be shared in the 
community. They cut out the first 
symbolic square of muktuk and 
removed the tail flippers. Special 
significance attaches to the flippers. 
Usually the successful whaling cap- 
tain rushes into the village with the 
flippers and the people, knowing the 
first whale of the season has been 
landed, ring their bells and rejoice. 
Later the flippers are served as 
delicacies at the whaling festival in 
June. 

This time, however, there was a 
dispute as to whether Seymour Tuz- 
royluke or Joe Frankson first struck 
the whale. The flippers remained on 
the ice, until the numbered bombs 
inside her were identified. 

When the whale was first towed up 
to the edge of the ice, the Eskimos 
fell on their knees in prayer, and 
thanks. A rope was attached around 
the whale’s tail, and as the sun came 
over the horizon at ‘three in the 
morning, a line of Eskimos hauled 
the whale by block and tackle on to 
the ice. 

Then, to cheers and whoops of 
joy, men grabbed flensing knives and 
hooks. The mayor was there. The 
priest was there. The president of the 
village corporation was there. Some 
cut into the carcass while others dug 
in their hooks and pulled off big 
Squares of skin and blubber. The 
‘ordi’, the prime share which goes to 
the successful whaling captain, was 
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cut out, and the squares, like neat 
arrangements of suitcases, were put 
into stacks. 

The crews that assisted the kill got 
their secondary shares. Each share 
included muktuk and blubber and the 
whalemeat itself, steaming in the 
below-zero air. After a time, a white 
man’s distaste at the gushes of blood 
on the ice, the burst of the whale’s 
great heart, was forgotten in the 
prevailing sense of a community 
gathering its harvest. The work was 
done quietly, swiftly, with not a 
harsh instruction shouted. It was a 
wholly co-operative task. 

Each whaling crew got its lesser 
Share. Then there were smaller 
amounts for other families in Point 
Hope. Since this whale was only 30 
ft 6 in, a young whale, she did not 
provide a mountain of meat. In good 
times, when many whales are 
caught, Point Hope sends whalemeat 
to other Eskimo communities. 

After three hours of unceasing 
labour, almost nothing was left of 
this Bowhead. The baleen had been 
shared out, and the mayor’s family 
did well with a good share of the lip. 
At the end only the skull was left, 
and that was tumbled back into the 
water. The Eskimos believe the skull 
contains the spirit of the whale. They 
push it into the water, contending 
that since the whale gave itself to 
man, the least the Eskimos can do is 
to return the spirit. 
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They remember that one Point 
Hope whaler sold a whale skull to 
_the Natural History Museum in 
Washington. He never caught an- 
other whale. 


e@ @ @ 
Does Point Hope really need this 
meat? Some American animal - 


societies have suggested that the 
Eskimos could be given food tokens 
or imported beef, so the whales 
could be spared. But you might as 
well suggest to Frenchmen they 
could be given Pepsi-cola as a substi- 
tute for wine. 

One Eskimo said: ‘We are without 


plants, we can only hunt in the. 


spring-time for food, we are raised 
by the meat of the animals, and we 
are not raised by eating vegetables 

... . The white people, they can pick 

off vegetables for their food and as 
long as there is food for sale, they 
buy food for their children. But for 
us, we need animal meat. If they stop 
our whaling, our craving for oil 
would be too strong. As for me, I 
cannot go without oil for very long. 
Because I was raised on oil. Eating . 
meat without is not appetising at all.’ 
S 
. Point Hope had now only one 
whale left to get. Billy Weber’s crew 
moved almost to a war-footing to 
take it, but Point Hope heard that it 
was not Billy Weber’s year when the 
Kotzebue radio station KOTZee said 
early on 3 May: ‘We’ve just had the 
great news that John Tingook of 
Point Hope has got a whale!’ Point 
Hope had used up its quota. 

So had Barrow, with three whales 
taken. So had St Lawrence Island 
with two whales. Was twelve whales 
a fair quota? Or was it an ill-judged 
dictat with a sloppy scientific basis? 

Guessing how many Bowheads 
there are is a tricky numbers game, 
not least because the edge of shifting 
pack ice is not a very good place . 
from which to observe wild animals. 
Dr John Bockstoce, who ought to 
know, said last year that any esti- 
mate would be the sheerest guess- 
work. This year the US Government, 
anxious to give some harder data to 
the International Whaling Commis- 
sion, had observers counting passing 
Bowheads. 

Plainly, it is not a reliable method. 
Many whales migrate northward fol- 
lowing leads that are miles out to sea. 
However, by the middle of May, 
with the migration period only half 
through, a_ significant fact had 
emerged: observers at Barrow had 
seen more than 1,300 Bowheads pas- 
sing. This data suggests that the IWC 
estimate of there being 600 to 1,800 
whales left is nonsense. It may indi- 
cate that there are over 3,000 ° 
Bowheads left. If that is true, con- 
tinued Eskimo hunting may only 
lengthen the period the Bowhead 
takes to recover to its old numbers. 
So the IWC could allow them more 


freedom than a tight quota of twelve me: 
Marine alo 
- Fisheries researcher said: ‘There is 


whales. One National 
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- We’ve got none for the rest of 
year. It’s too bad.’ 
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now no proper basis for iq) 
twelve.’ ee a 


The whaling captains wan 
on, but knew they should rt 
hours after John Tingook}| 
had been landed, the neg 
on the radio that Barrow hz)} 
the quota. It had taken 
whale. Sen 
The Point Hope whalers | 
quandary. Should they 2g 
now? If they did, they’d 
System and announce to a 
that they were Eskimos firs 
cans second. ' 
On the other hand, if Poi 
broke the quota (disciplined 
traditional Point Hope), the 
would have to abandon 


own whaling. That claim tl 
put to the IWC last year. 

On the radio the head of t 
Tow whalers, Jacob Adams, ci 
the whaling captains to come 
ice, but Barrow’s mayor, Eba 
son, broadcast in Eskimo to te 
to carry on. © ; : 

On 5 May, Point Hope’s 
captains met to decide what 
Somehow, what might be 
enough for Barrow was too ; 
for Point Hope. ; 

The whaling captains 
overwhelmingly to stop. Bill 
never went to the meetin; 
wanted to carry on, but knew k 
in the minority. ae 

Sunday 7 May was Point I 
worst day. The wind blew fro 
NE and the lead was reopeni 
crates of Seagram’s whisky 
flown into town, and many Es 
drowned their sorrows. Some ( 
younger ones, knowing their c| 
of learning whaling this yeal 
gone, walked around lookin; 
whites to insult or threate 
phrases learnt from TV. . 

For a few days, it looked as th 
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agreeing to ignore it if the Bz 
whalers came off the ice. 

Billy Weber came off the ic 
moment that second Point | 
whale was taken. ‘My crew are | 
ing out, to hunt walrus, and 1 
(bearded seal) and maybe 
That’s OK. I’ll pay for their f 
But I won’t go out. I don’t 
myself if a Bowhead came up | 
near me. I might kind of catc 

That Sunday, his wife said: 4 
is so depressed, he just does 
know what to do. You know 
finished all our muktuk alre 


As she spoke, 
back at work. H 
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